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Two powerful forces are driving America’s demands tor better 
schools. The first force, more traditionally recurring, is idealistic. A 
proud call for substantially more and better schooling for all of our 
citizens runs from Ben Franklin and Thomas Jefferson through 
George Bush and Bill Clinton. 

The second force is new and economic. The current group of 
young Americans is in danger of being the first full generation to 
consistently make less money and enjoy fewer worldly rewards than 
its parents. From 1973 to 1992 the median income of young male 
high school graduates in the United States dropped by a third. For 
high school dropouts the decline was fully 50 percent and shows no 
sign of improving (Stringfield, 1995). A combination of technological 
advances and industries moving off shore has resulted in a dramatic 
drop in demand for unskilled labor in America. At some point, 
individual misfortune threatens to become a national calamity . Who 
will, or can, pay taxes to support roads, police and schools? Not 
someone who is working for minimum wages with no benefits, or is 
on unemployment, or in prison. 

The intersection of idealistic and pragmatic forces has pro- 
duced a period unparalleled in its calls for reform in U.S. education. 
The current calls are exceptional, not for their now familiar theme of 
urgency, but for the length of time they have been sustained. 
Following the publication of A Notion. At Risk (National Commission 
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on Excellence in Education, 1983), America has experienced 13 
years of continuous calls for educational reform. 1 

The sustained calls for school reform are not driven by the fact 
that schools are failing more people. Schools are not. The percent- 
ages of students graduating from high school are, at worst, stable 
and appear to be gradually rising. The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (Educational Testing Service, 1994) indicated 
that young people’s reading skills were stable over the last 25 years 
and that their knowledge of math and science has been slowly 
improving. Rather, the costs of maintaining the success-to-failure 
ratios of the last quarter century have risen dramatically. There is a 
considerable fear in many policy circles that although our schools 
have maintained their quality, or even improved a little during the 
same period, the overall quality of education in many other coun- 
tries, especially Asian countries, has risen dramatically. 

Justified or not, an implicit parallel is being drawn between 
education and diverse industries. In this analogy, the issue for 
General Motors today is not whether the cars they are making now 
are as good as the cars they made 40 years ago when GM was the 
world leader in the field of automobile production. By a variety of 
objective measures, GM’s current models are more efficient, more 
reliable, and offer many more options. Rather, the concern about 
General Motors is whether their rate of progress in the areas of 
efficiency, reliability, and ultimately, profitability is matching or can 
match that of several other automobile manufacturers around the 
world. At the end of World War II, U.S. public schools were the envy 
of the world, and the American work force was widely regarded as the 
best educated on earth. It is no longer clear that America’s young 
people are graduating as the best educated and prepared of any 
group on earth for an information age economy. Parents and 
policymakers are understandably concerned. 

In this environment, President George Bush called for an 
education summit. A first ever for the United States, the summit was 
held in September 1989. Along with 49 other governors, then- 
governor Bill Clinton actively participated. One of several concrete 
proposals emerging from those meetings was the creation of a 
private, nonprofit corporation charged with creating new, break-the- 
mold school designs for the 21st century. 



1 It is interesting to note that America’s one previous systematic 
development and research effort on whole school change, the “Eight Year 
Study” (Aikin, 1942), was conceived and conducted during the Great 
Depression. ° 
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This book highlights the path traveled by New American 
Schools (NAS), and the first three years’ work of nine development 
teams. As the chapter authors make clear, none of the paths has 
always been smooth. Yet striking new images, often accompanied by 
eye-opening techniques, are conveyed in the pages that follow. 

Moving Through the Chapters 

A few notes may help the reader move through the chapters. 
From its inception, New American Schools focused on whole school 
restructuring designs. Pullout programs, however effective, were to 
be nested within larger designs. School reforms were to help create 
and be supported by systemic reforms (Smith & O’Day, 1990). The 
reforms could involve novel combinations of public and private- 
sector know-how. The emphasis was to be on getting the job done, 
not on ideology. 

The design selection process (described in chapter 1) was 
intense. Were potentially valuable ideas left unfunded? Surely, yes. 
The unfortunate reality was that the organization was working with 
finite resources. Are the remaining models worthy of serious consid- 
eration by the practical and academic educational communities, by 
parents and policy analysts? Even more surely, yes. Are other 
practical models of school restructuring alive and worthy of consid- 
eration in America today? Absolutely. The developers of some of 
those other models are involved in the NAS designs. For example, 
Theodore Sizer and James Comer have been key figures in the ATLAS 
design, and Robert Slavin leads the Roots and Wings program. We 
encourage readers to study such alternative restructuring programs 
as Paideia Schools (Adler, 1982, 1984) and Accelerated Schools 
(Hopfenberg & Levin, 1993; Levin, 1987), in addition to the options 
described here by the New American Schools teams. 

Careful consideration of the broadest practical array of options 
can be an important component of school restructuring. On the one 
hand, examining many designs logically would increase the prob- 
ability that a school choosing to implement a national design would 
choose a good fit for the particular school’s context. On the other 
hand, examining multiple options should help schools that are 
committed to “home brewing” designs to consider the richest pos- 
sible array of components before settling on a specific set of locally 
integrated reforms. 

As an outgrowth of the nation’s long-term demands for better 
schooling for all students, and of the leadership of New American 
Schools, we have reached a new level of sophistication in educational 
reform. Today, the products of bold new school restructuring designs 



